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Review  of  the  Week 

Election  Returns 

EFINITE  information  as  to  the  election 
figures  has  not  yet  been  received  from  any 
of  the  districts  in  the  Western  States  where 
the  Congressional  Union  carried  on  its  campaign 
against  the  Democratic  candidates  for  Congress. 
Returns  which  have  been  received  indicate  an 
even  greater  reduction  in  the  pluralities  of  the 
Democratic  candidates  than  had  been  believed 
to  be  the  case  from  the  earlier  reports. 


First  Birthday  of  the  Suffragist 


WITH  this  issue  the  Suffragist  completes  the 
first  year  of  its  existence.  It  has  already, 
in  its  short  life,  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  suffrage  thought  of  its  time,  and 
has  stirred  many  women  to  increased  endeavor  in 
the  work  for  the  Federal  Amendment.  Its  circu¬ 
lation  has  steadily  increased  and  has  grown  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  since  the  first  of  June.  We  ask  all 
members  of  the  Union  to  join  with  us  in  a  sincere 
effort  to  develop  the  paper  into  an  instrument 
which  will  meet  the  possibilities  that  are  open 
to  it. 


The*  Dansant 


*  SPECIAL  feature  of  the  The  Dansant  to  be 
given  in  Washington  by  the  Congressional 
Union,  November  27th,  is  a  poster  that  Mr. 
William  E.  Schumacher  has  painted  especially  for  the 
occasion.  Dr.  Monroe  Hopkins  will  auction  it  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon. 

Miss  Ann  Hopkins  and  a  number  of  the  younger 
set  will  be  in  charge  of  a  flower  table.  Miss  Hopkins 
is  acting  as  chairman.  A  table  of  home-made  candy 
will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Emily  K.  Perry. 

Three  feature  dances  have  been  arranged.  Miss 
Herriott  and  Mr.  Morgan  will  dance  the  half-and- 
half  and  Brazilian  polka ;  Miss  Garrett  and  Miss  Fal¬ 
coner,  the  Pavlowa  gavotte,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Rey¬ 
nolds  a  Russian  dance. 


In  lieu  of  boxes  the  general  committee  have  de¬ 
cided  to  have  special  reserved  tables  from  which  the 
dancing  can  be  seen.  Tables  reserved  for  four  will 
be  sold  at  $3.00;  for  six,  $5,00,  and  single  tickets  at 
a  dollar.  Mrs.  Monroe  Hopkins  is  acting  as  chair¬ 
man. 

Mrs.  George  Odell  will  have  charge  of  the  tickets 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  The  Dansant  and  Mrs.  Chris¬ 
tian  Hemmick  and  Mrs.  John  Jay  White  will  receive. 

The  Southern  States  Woman 
Suffrage  Conference 

MISS  KATE  GORDON  was  re-elected  Presi¬ 
dent  at  the  Southern  States  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Conference  held  at  Chattanooga  No¬ 
vember  10th  and  11th.  The  other  newly-elected 
officers  are:  Vice-President  at  Large,  Miss  Laura 
Clay,  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Secretaries,  Mrs.  John  B. 
Parker,  New  Orleans,  and  Miss  Nellie  N.  Som¬ 
erville,  Greenville,  Miss.;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Bartlett,  Louisiana;  auditors,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Elliott, 
Maryland,  and  Mrs.  D.  P.  Montague,  Tennessee. 
State  Vice-Presidents — Alabama,  Mrs.  William 
Murdock;  Arkansas,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Land;  District  of 
Columbia,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Stoner;  Florida,  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Safford;  Georgia,  Mrs.  Madeline  Wyly; 
Kentucky,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Harrison;  Louisiana,  Mrs. 
Celeste  Carruth;  Maryland,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Poe;  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Mrs.  Annie  Dent;  Missouri,  Mrs.  Walter 
M.  Miller;  North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Archibald  Hen¬ 
derson;  Oklahoma,  Mrs.  Adele  Stevens;  South 
Carolina,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Coleman;  Tennessee,  Mrs. 
A.  S.  Buchanan;  Texas,  Mrs.  Ellinor  Bracken- 
ridge;  Virginia,  Mrs.  John  H.  Lewis. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents  are  Mrs.  O.  H.  P. 
Belmont,  New  York;  Miss  Mary  Johnston,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Mrs.  Helen  Gardner,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont,  a  Southerner  by 
birth,  though  now  living  in  the  North,  made  the 
principal  address  of  the  convention. 

“We  suffragists  have  progressed  so  far,”  said 
Mrs.  Belmont  “that  we  are  actually  disagreeing 
about  the  terms  upon  which  we  shall  accept  the 
vote — the  inevitable  premonition  of  victory.  I 
am  not  particular  how  the  political  emancipation 
of  women  is  effected.  I  have  sworn  allegiance  to 
the  national  amendment  for  woman  suffrage, 
while  the  Southern  conference  seems  to  hold  to 
the  principles  of  State  rights.  If  the  latter 
method  proves  effective,  I  shall  gratefully  accept 
the  results.” 

This  sentiment  was  indorsed  by  the  half  dozen 
other  speakers,  including  Mrs.  Harriet  Stanton 
Blatch,  of  New  York,  and  Miss  Laura  Clay,  of 
Kentucky. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  Southern  States 
woman  suffrage  conference  is  to  make  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  declare  for  “votes  for  women,”  in 
its  next  national  platform,  Miss  Kate  Gordon, 
of  New  Orleans,  told  the  convention.  Miss  Gor¬ 
don  said  President  Wilson  had  stated  he  was 
helpless  to  act  and  that  any  expression  on  suf¬ 
frage  for  women  must  come  from  the  party.  She 
declared  now  was  the  time  to  seek  that  expres¬ 
sion  from  the  Democrats. 

“We  Southern  suffragists  believe,”  continued 
Miss  Gordon,  “that  if  the  Democratic  Party  de¬ 
clares  for  woman  suffrage  it  will  mean  a  veritable 
suffrage  landslide  within  the  next  five  or  six 
years.” 


Convention  of  the  National  American 
Suffrage  Association 

e-p'HE  program  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Asso¬ 
ciation  opened  with  the  informal  conference 
of  the  National  Executive  Council  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  November  11th.  The  first  session 
of  the  convention  was  held  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  at  which  the  address  of  welcome  was  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Hilary  E.  Howse,  Mayor  of  Nashville. 
The  morning  was  occupied  in  hearing  reports  of 
committees,  the  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to 
the  Congressional  report,  and  the  evening  session 
at  which  the  President’s  address  was  delivered  by 
Dr  Anna  Howard  Shaw  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
celebration  of  the  victory  in  Nevada  and  Mon¬ 
tana. 

Senator  Luke  Lea,  of  Tennessee,  addressed  the 
convention  on  Friday  night. 

The  program  of  the  convention,  in  brief,  is  as 
follows: 

Friday — Presentation  of  budget;  Report  of  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary;  Reports  on  the  Press  Bureau 
and  on  Literature  Corporation. 

Friday  Evening — Program  arranged  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Men’s  League,  James  Lees  Laidlow,  pre¬ 
siding. 

Saturday — Nominations  of  officers;  Greetings 
from  Southern  States,  Woman  Suffrage  Confer¬ 
ence,  by  Miss  Kate  M.  Gordon;  Reports  on  Pres¬ 
idential  and  Church  Suffrage. 

Saturday  Evening — Addresses  on  the  State  and 
National  Campaigns,  by  Mrs.  Glenna  Smith 
Tinnin,  Washington;  Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell, 
Massachusetts;  Mrs.  Antoinette  Funk,  of  National 
Congressional  Committee,  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Chap¬ 
man  Catt,  President  of  International  Woman 
Suffrage  Alliance.  Miss  Zona  Gale  will  read  an 
original  story. 

Sunday — Mass  meeting  at  Ryman  Auditorium, 
at  which  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Mrs.  Rosika  Schwim- 
mer,  of  Hungary,  and  Mrs.  Desha  Breckinridge 
will  speak. 

Monday — Adoption  of  budget  and  fund  raising; 
Report  of  Resolutions  Committee  and  election  of 
officers. 

Tuesday — Meeting  of  the  National  Executive 
Council. 

A  New  Suffrage  Paper 

HE  Woman  Suffrage  Party  News,  published  by 
the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  Rhode  Island, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mrs.  James  Algeo, 
president  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  is  the  latest 
paper  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  suffrage  organs.  It 
plans  to  concentrate  on  work  for  the  presidential 
suffrage  which  is  at  present  the  principal  line  of  en¬ 
deavor  of  Rhode  Island  Suffragists.  The  Democratic, 
Progressive,  Prohibition  and  Socialist  parties  of 
Rhode  Island  all  have  planks  declaring  for  woman 
suffrage.  A  large  element  in  the  Republican  Party 
supported  such  a  plank.  The  Governor  is  pledged 
unequivocally  in  favor  of  suffrage  and  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Legislature  is  pledged  to  its  support. 
Mrs.  Algeo,  in  her  leading  article  in  the  opening 
issue  of  the  paper,  says : 

“While  constitutional  amendments  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  1915  in  four  Eastern  States,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  the 
honor  will  be  given  us,  should  our  legislature 
grant  the  Presidential  Suffrage  Bill  this  year,  of 
leading  the  thirteen  original  States  by  about  six 
months  in  this  very  valuable  form  of  suffrage. 

“The  psychological  moment  has  arrived.  Let 
us  pray  that  Rhode  Island  may  this  year  earn  for 
herself  an  honorable  place  in  the  history  of  this 
stupendous  woman  movement.” 
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How  Montana  Was  Won 

By  Mary  E.  O’Neill,  Press  Chairman,  Montana  State  Suffrage  Association 


THE  woman  suffrage  campaign  in  Montana 
flourished  like  the  sage  brush — it  grew  and 
grew  in  spite  of  rain  or  drouth,  or  anti¬ 
suffrage  campaigners  from  New  York,  Ohio  and 
other  states. 

Jeannette  Rankin,  Montana’s  own  daughter, 
was  chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee, 
our  organization  being  that  of  a  political  party, 
as  it  is  the  most  effective  method  of  getting  at 
the  greatest  number  of  voters  in  the  shortest 
time.  Around  Miss  Rankin  centered  all  the 
work  throughout  the  state.  Women  came  and 
went  from  and  to  every  part  of  each  county. 
They  held  public  and  private  meetings,  every 
form  of  educational  and  social  entertainment,  in¬ 
cluding  receptions  and  teas.  In  fact,  every  man¬ 
ner  of  reaching  the  people  in  a  pleasing  way 
was  utilized.  Western  women  are  not  afraid 
of  distances,  obstacles,  or  difficulties.  Editors 
were  bearded  in  their  dens,  reporters  captured, 
and  all  converted.  Boats,  stage  lines,  broncos, 
pinto  ponies,  automobiles,  even  sprinting,  were 
some  of  the  methods  of  transportation  used  to 
reach  the  men  and  reason  with  them  on  the 
question  until  they  saw  that  to  grant  the  vote 
to  women  meant  that  they  give  to  their  own 
flesh  and  blood  a  natural  and  a  human  right — 
the  right  to  think  and  to  act  in  helping  make  the 
laws  under  which  they  all  must  live  and  be  protected. 


MISS  JEANNETTE  RANKIN 
President  of  ths  Montana  Suffrage  Association 


Great  mountains,  vast  forests,  wide  valleys, 
immense  resources  call  for  unusual  men.  Mon¬ 
tana  has  these  men.  The  women  here  know 
they  must  reason  with  their  men — not  wheedle, 
cajole,  pray,  or  influence  through  sex,  as  so 
ardently  advocated  by  the  “antis.”  Therefore, 
leaflets  worth  reading,  speakers  worth  listening 
to,  organizers  who  can  organize,  were  all  used 
in  Montana.  Money  was  the  thing  needed  most 
for  such  a  campaign;  women  gave  their  time 
and  service  without  pay,  but  few  of  them  were 
rich  enough  to  pay  their  own  expenses. 

Jeannette  Rankin  is  a  whirlwind  worker,  a 
young  woman  with  the  temperament  of  those 
who  suffer  and  conquer,  and  she  inspires  trust 
in  her  sincerity  and  unselfish  work.  She  re¬ 
turned  from  New  York  last  January  and  began 
to  organize  Montana  for  the  campaign.  She  or¬ 
ganized  the  counties  and  hundreds  of  smaller 
centers  where  many  women  who  were  alive  with 
the  force  of  progress  proved  a  tremendous  asset  in 
the  campaign. 

The  work  was  tremendous.  And  it  won  the 
day. 

The  same  force  of  character  that  is  making 
a  material  empire  out  of  forests,  valleys  and 
lands,  only  a  few  years  ago  the  habitat  of  wild 
animals  and  Indians,  will  now  be  guided  by 
men  and  women  into  building  a  moral  and  spir¬ 
itual  empire,  equally  great. 


National  Suffrage  and  the  Race  Problem 


AMONG  the  objections  that  have  been  raised 
in  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  Federal  Amend¬ 
ment  enfranchising  women  is  the  one  that 
it  will  complicate  the  race  problem. 

Without  passing  on  the  merits  of  the  methods 
of  preventing  the  Negroes  from  exercising  the 
right  of  the  franchise,  we  will  take  up  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  situation  as  it  would  be  today  if 
the  women  of  the  South  became  enfranchised.  If 


women,  while  there  are  only  4,316,565  negro 
women,  or  4,472,336  more  white’  women  than 
negro  women  in  “Dixie.”  Not  only  that,  but  the 
total  negro  population  of  these  fifteen  states  is 
only  8,294,274,  so  that  the  white  women  alone 
outnumber  the  entire  negro  population  by  494,627. 

In  only  two  of  these  states,  South  Carolina 
and  Mississippi,  are  there  more  negro  women 
than  white  women,  but  the  same  condition  exists 


the  subject  is  given  careful  consideration  it  will 
become  evident  that  the  enfranchising  of  all 
women  will  increase  the  relative  power  of  the 
white  race  in  a  most  remarkable  way. 

Quoting  the  United  States  Census  of  1914,  we 
find  the  proportion  of  white  women  to  negro 
women  and  of  white  women  to  the  whole  negro 
population  as  follows: 


State 


Total  Negro 
Population 


White 

Women 


Del...  . 
Md...  . 
D.  0... 
Va..  . . 
N.  0..  . 
S.  C..  . 
Ga. .  .  . 
Fla.... 
Miss... 
Ala.. .  . 
Tenn.. 
Ky.... 
Ark..  . 
La. .  .  . 
Tex..  . 


31,181  83,715 

232,250  533,567 

94,446  121,127 

671,096  685,446 

697,843  745,659 

835,847  335,617 

1,176,987  707,314 

308,669  211,089 

1,009,487  384,055 

908,282  602,941 

473,088  841,810 

261,656  997,918 

452,891  544,606 

713,874  460,626 

691,049  1,533,411 


Negro 

Preponderance 
N«Sr0  of  White  Over 

Women 

®en  Negro  Women 

15,170 

16,011 

68,545 

117,501 

114,749 

416,066 

51,831 

42,615 

69,396 

340,554 

330,542 

344,892 

358,262 

339,581 

387,397 

427,769 

408,078 

-92,152 

596,724 

580,263 

110,590 

147,307 

161,362 

63,782 

506,691 

502,796 

-122,636 

460,488 

447,794 

142,453 

239,378 

233,710 

602,432 

130,164 

131,492 

867,754 

219,568 

233,323 

325,038 

360,050 

353,824 

100,576 

345,108 

345,941 

1,188,303 

To  sum  up,  in  the  fifteen  states  below  the  Ma¬ 
son  and  Dixon  line  there  are  8,788,901  white 


for  the  men,  and  white  supremacy  could  continue 
to  be  maintained  by  the  same  means  as  now  pre¬ 
vails  in  these  states.  The  race  question  would 
be  in  no  way  altered  by  equal  suffrage. 

In  South  Carolina  the  voter  must  be  able  to 
read  and  must  own  and  pay  taxes  on  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  worth  of  property.  In  Mississippi 
the  elector  must  be  able  to  read  the  Constitution. 
The  illiteracy  of  the  Southern  negro,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  those  living  in  the  most  densely  popula¬ 
ted  sections,  is  so  well-known  that  it  must  be¬ 
come  evident  at  once  that  any  educational  re¬ 
quirement  will  prevent  a  large  section  of  that 
race  from  voting. 

In  four  other  of  the  states  of  the  so-called 
“Black  Belt,”  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  and 
Louisiana,  there  are  more  white  women  than  ne¬ 
gro  women  in  each  of  the  states,  and  there  is  also 
a  very  high  requirement  for  the  voting  qualifica¬ 
tion.  In  Georgia  a  voter  must  fill  out  a  registra- 
ion  blank,  unaided.  He  must  be  able  to  read 
and  write,  or  he  must  own  property  to  the  amount 
of  forty  acres,  or  have  five  hundred  dollars  in 


personal  property.  In  Louisiana,  he  must  be  able 
to  read  and  write,  or  if  he  cannot,  he  must  then 
have  had  ancestors  who  voted  before  January 
first,  1867,  and  he  must,  himself,  have  registered 
before  1898.  In  Florida  the  literacy  test  is  re¬ 
quired.  In  Alabama,  there  is  a  rather  unusual  re¬ 
quirement.  A  man  may  vote  if  he  can  read  and 
write,  and  if  he  owns  forty  acres  or  has  three 
hundred  dollars  or  if  his  wife  does.  If  the  fact  that 
his  wife  owns  property  entitles  him  to  vote,  why 
should  it  not  also  qualify  her?  These  tests  are 
such  that  of  necessity  many  cannot  meet  them  to¬ 
day,  neither  negro  men  nor  negro  women. 

In  all  the  other  nine  Southern  States,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia, 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and 
Texas,  there  are  more  white  women  than  there  are 
negroes,  both  men  and  women,  in  the  state. 

An  honest  study  of  the  race  problem,  and  a  com¬ 
parative  study  of  statistics  will  convince  the  student 
that  equal  suffrage  would  go  far  towards  solving  this 
vexed  problem,  for  enfranchising  women  would  not 
only  increase  the  white  vote,  but  would  vastly  raise 
the  educational  and  moral  standard  of  the  voters,  for, 
eliminating  those  negroes  born  and  raised  in  slave 
days,  the  number  of  illiterate  men,  both  black  and 
white,  in  the  southern  states,  far  exceeds  the  number 
of  illiterate  women.  The  statistics  for  crime  and 
immorality  are  the  same  in  the  south  as  elsewhere, 
male  criminals  greatly  outnumbering  the  female. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  at  once  evident  from  these  facts 
that  the  negro  question  would  not  be  complicated  but 
greatly  simplified  by  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
Southern  woman. 


Over  Half  of  the  People  in  Washington 

EAT  CORBY’S  BREAD-WHY? 
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(EottgtTBBtnnal  Jlnum  for  Woman  Suffrage 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y.,  Vice-Chairman 
Mrs.  Donald  Hooker,  Md.,  Chairman  Finance 
Mrs  Mary  Beard,  N.  3T. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Crystal  Eastman  Benedict,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  0. 

Miss  Elsie  Hill,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Kent,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Jr.,  Pa. 


Mrs.  Harriott  Stanton  Blatch,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Inez  Milholland  Boissevain,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Harris  Coffin,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Frank  Cothren,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 

Mrs.  John  Dewey,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Bartlett  Dixon,  Md. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Dunniway,  Oregon 
Mrs.  Glendower  Evans,  Mass. 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Ada  L.  James,  Wis. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Cora  Smith  King,  Wash. 

Mrs.  William  Bross  Lloyd,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks.  Mass. 

Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith,  Va. 


Mrs.  Mary  Hutcheson  Page,  Maaa. 
Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 

Mrs.  William  Prendergast,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  Rogers,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Thompson- Seton,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Mina  Van  Winkle,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  D.  C. 

Miss  Charlotte  Anita  Whitney,  Cal. 
Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  0. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Woolley,  Mass. 
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Senate  Resolution  130,  and 
House  Resolution  1 


The  Next  Session 


Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
Assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each  House  concurring 
therein),  That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  said  legislatures, 
shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Constitution,  namely : 

“ARTICLE  .—SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  sex. 

"SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  ap¬ 
propriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  article.’’ 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Introduced: 

In  the  Senate:  April  7,  1913,  by  Senator 
George  E.  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon. 

In  the  House:  April  7,  1913,  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Frank  W.  Mondell,  of  Wyom¬ 
ing. 

Referred: 

In  the  Senate:  April  7,  1913,  to  the  Wo¬ 
man  Suffrage  Committee. 

In  the  House:  April  7,  1913,  to  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee. 

Reported: 

In  the  Senate:  June  13,  1913,  favorable 
report. 

In  the  House:  May  5,  1914.  Reported 

without  recommendation. 

Discussed: 

In  the  Senate:  July  31,  1913,  twenty-two 
Senators  in  favor,  three  opposing. 

September  18,  1913,  Senator  Wesley  L. 
Jones,  of  Washington,  demanded  imme¬ 
diate  action. 

On  January  21,  1914,  Senator  Ashurst  of 
Arizona,  delivered  a  speech  urging  the 
passage  of  the  Amendment. 

Made  unfinished  business,  March  2,  1914. 

Debated  almost  continuously  from  March 
2d  to  March  19th. 

Voted  Upon: 

In  the  Senate:  March  19,  thirty-five  Sen¬ 
ators  in  favor,  thirty-four  opposed, 
failing  by  eleven  of  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote. 

Reintroduced: 

In  the  Senate:  March  20,  1914,  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Bristow,  of  Kansas. 

Reported: 

In  the  Senate:  April  7,  favorable  report. 

Present  Status: 

In  the  Senate:  On  Calendar  of  Senate. 

In  the  Houee:  On  Calendar  of  House. 


THE  election  is  over  and  we  turn  to  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Four  United  States  Senators  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  those  who  come  from  wo¬ 
man  suffrage  states.  Three  additional  members 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  and 
seven  more  electoral  votes  now  come  from  such 
states.  The  women  voters  demonstrated  in  un¬ 
mistakable  terms  during  this  election,  their  deep 
interest  in  what  Congress  does  on  the  suffrage 
question.  Congressmen  from  suffrage  states 
will  never  again  view  the  suffrage  amendment  as 
one  with  which  they  or  their  party  can  trifle. 

Within  a  little  over  three  weeks  the  National 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  will  re¬ 
assemble  for  the  last  session  of  the  63rd  Con¬ 
gress.  We  turn  to  this  session  full  of  hope  that 
before  it  closes  the  suffrage  amendment  will  be 
through  both  Houses  and  on  its  way  to  the 
States  for  ratification. 

Since  1869  women  have  appealed  to  Congress 
for  aid  in  establishing  their  political  freedom. 
In  the  early  days  they  asked  simply  for  a  de¬ 
claratory  resolution  enabling  women  to  vote 
under  the  14th  and  15th  amendments.  Since  1875 
however,  when  it  was  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Minor  vs.  Happersett  that 
the  Civil  War  amendments  could  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  enfranchising  women,  they  have  asked 
for  an  amendment  to  the  United  States  Consti¬ 
tution  removing  the  sex  barrier  to  the  franchise, 
just  as  the  race  barrier  was  removed. 

This  amendment,  known  in  the  present  Con¬ 
gress  as  the  Bristow-Mondell  Resolution,  has 
been  before  Congress  since  1875.  Year  after  year 
the  great  suffrage  leaders,  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  their  colleagues,  ap¬ 
pealed  unceasingly  for  its  passage.  Now  after 
these  many  decades  we  have  reached  the  time 
when  we  can  look  with  hope  and  confidence  to 
the  fruition  of  their  labor. 

During  this  Congress,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  the  Federal  Amendment 
has  been  placed  on  the  calendar  of  both  Houses 
and  at  the  present  moment  is  awaiting  a  vote. 
During  this  Congress  it  has  been  debated  at 
length.  This  is  the  first  time  since  1887,  that  the 
suffrage  amendment  has  been  discussed  in  Con¬ 
gress.  For  the  first  time  since  1892  the  amend¬ 
ment  has  received  a  favorable  committee  report 
in  the  Senate.  For  the  first  time  since  1896  it 
has  been  reported  to  the  House. 


During  these  many  years  women  have  faith¬ 
fully  pressed  their  appeal  with  little  hope  of  ob¬ 
taining  their  end.  Now  the  situation  is  changed. 
The  voting  strength  of  the  women  in  the  West 
means  a  consideration  of  the  demand  for  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Constitution,  for 
which  we  could  not  have  hoped  in  years  gone  by. 
With  the  winning  of  Montana  and  Nevada,  one 
fourth  of  the  Senate,  nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  electoral  vote,  comes  from  suffrage  states. 
A  demand  can  no  longer  be  denied  which  is 
backed  by  such  strength  as  that. 

The  Federal  Amendment  is  the  short,  the  di¬ 
rect,  the  dignified  way,  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
all  the  women  in  this  country.  When  this 
amendment  is  once  through  Congress,  it  remains 
submitted  until  passed.  It  would  probably  be 
ratified  immediately  by  the  eleven  suffrage  states. 
The  ratification  of  only  twenty-five  other  states 
would  be  necessary,  and  be  ft  remembered  this 
does  not  mean  ratification  by  the  voting  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  state  but  merely  by  a  majority  vote 
in  the  legislature.  Some  states  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  refuse  ratification  but  that  would  merely 
mean  that  the  question  would  go  before  the  next 
legislature.  Such  an  amendment  when  passed  by 
Congress  remains  before  the  states  until  the 
ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the  states  has 
finally  been  secured.  Every  step  taken  in  the 
work  for  a  federal  amendment  is  a  permanent 
step  in  advance.  When  our  amendment  is  once 
through  Congress  that  much  is  acomplished 
forever. 

We  ask  the  President  in  his  message  at  the  con¬ 
vening  of  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  give 
attention  to  this  subject,  the  most  important  of 
any  that  can  possibly  confront  him.  We  ask 
him  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  immediate 
passage  of  the  Bristow-Mondell  resolution.  We 
ask  the  Democratic  Party  to  redeem  the  reputa¬ 
tion  which  it  made  during  the  last  session  and 
do  its  part  in  securing  the  passage  of  this  amend¬ 
ment.  This  party,  be  it  remembered,  retains  the 
same  immense  majority  in  the  coming  session  as 
it  held  during  the  past,  for  the  newly  elected 
Congressmen  do  not  go  into  office  until  next 
March.  The  responsibility  for  action  or  inaction 
this  session,  as  in  the  last,  lies  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  as  represented  by  the  President,  the 
leaders  in  Congress  and  the  rank  and  file  in  both 
Houses.  The  same  situation  will  exist  during 
this  session  as  in  the  one  just  ended.  No  meas¬ 
ure  can  go  through  which  is  opposed  by  the 
Democratic  leaders.  Any  measure  behind  which 
they  unite  will  be  passed  into  law. 

But  a  short  time  remains  before  this  Congress 
goes  out  of  existence.  We  look  with  hope  and 
confidence  to  Congress  to  do  its  part,  immedi¬ 
ately  on  its  reconvening,  in  establishing  the  polit¬ 
ical  freedom  of  American  women. 
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Welcome  Home  to  the  Campaigners 


ON  Sunday,  November  15th,  at  half  past  three, 
the  Washington  members  of  the  Congressional 
Union  will  welcome  home  the  campaigners 
who  have  just  returned  from  the  Congressional  elec¬ 
tion  fight  in  the  West. 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  a  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Union,  will  preside  at  the 
meeting.  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence  of  England  and 
Charles  Edward  Russell,  the  well  known  writer,  will 
be  among  the  speakers. 

Miss  Lola  C.  Trax  was  the  first  campaigner  to 
reach  Washington.  Miss  Trax,  who,  with  Mrs.  Edna 
S.  Latimer,  was  in  charge  of  the  Congressional 
Union  battle  against  Mr.  Neeley  and  the  other  can¬ 
didates  for  Congress  on  the  Democratic  ticket  from 
Kansas,  returned  full  of  enthusiasm  and  joy  over  the 
result  of  the  campaign. 

“This  is  the  most  inspiring  work  that  I  have  ever 
done,”  said  Miss  Trax. 

"The  Kansas  campaign  is  over,”  she  continued, 
"and  Mr.  George  Neeley,  who  dodged  his  vote  on 
the  Bristow-Mondell  woman  suffrage  resolution  in 
the  caucus,  is  defeated  in  the  race  for  United  States 
Senator.  All  Kansas  knew  his  suffrage  record,  and 
the  record  of  his  party,  and  we  believe  that  this  was 
a  strong  factor  in  his 
failure.  Those  seven 
weeks  were  the  biggest 
seven  weeks  of  my  life. 

We  reached  25,000  peo¬ 
ple  through  our  meet¬ 
ings,  50,000  through  our 
literature,  and  countless 
thousands  through  the 
newspaper  columns.  We 
received  approximately 
eighty  press  notices  per 
week  while  we  were  in 
the  state. 

“The  Bristow-Mondell 
woman  suffrage  resolu¬ 
tion  is  on  the  map.  Ev¬ 
ery  Democratic  Con¬ 
gressman  returned  in 
Kansas  had  a  greatly  re¬ 
duced  majority.  The 
bitterness  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  sheets  is  a  test  of 
the  value  of  our  cam¬ 
paign.  One  of  the  most 
important  results  of  our 
work  was  the  fact  that 
women  registered  in 
large  numbers.  This  was 
the  first  election  that 
Kansas  women  had  ever 
voted  on  national  issues, 
and  it  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that  they  might 
not  be  keenly  alive  to  the 
situation.  We  asked 
them  to  vote  on  the  issue 
of  woman  suffrage,  and 
registration  returns  in¬ 
dicate  a  profound  inter¬ 
est  in  the  election. 

“Mrs.  Latimer  holds  a 
letter  from  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor-elect  of 
Kansas,  telling  us  that 
our  campaign  really  did 
turn  votes.  Congress¬ 
men,  would-be  Congress¬ 
men  and  campaign  man¬ 
agers  before  our  depar¬ 
ture  stated  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  clear-cut 
policy  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Union.  They  told 
us  ‘we  were  on  the  right 
track,’  and  that  our  cam¬ 
paign  in  its  educational 
feature  was  worth  more 
than  we  could  ever  know. 


“The  letter  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  Mrs. 
Latimer  is  as  follows : 

“  ‘My  Dear  Mrs.  Latimer : 

“  ‘Our  work  together  during  the  campaign  was 
one  of  the  pleasantest  features  for  me.  While  we 
did  not  accomplish  the  election  of  our  Congressman, 
you  notice  we  handed  a  few  to  Mr.  Neeley,  and  I 
think  your  statement  in  regard  to  him  had  much  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  result. 


“  ‘Very  truly, 


‘W.  Y.  Morgan.’  ’ 


Each  returning  campaigner  brings  the  same  mes¬ 
sage.  Said  Miss  Doris  Stevens,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  Colorado  work : 

“We  have  'sent  out  from  this  headquarters  nearly 
100,000  pieces  of  literature,  if  not  more.  We  have 
covered  every  district  in  the  state,  and  I  could  almost 
say  every  home  in  Denver.  We  have  held  from 
three  to  four  meetings  every  day  at  which  we  have 
spoken  to  thousands  of  people.  We  have  had  scores 
of  people  come  in  and  call  us  up  on  the  ’phone  to 
ask  how  we  wanted  them  to  vote.  In  each  instance 
we  have  told  them  that  our  duty  was  to  tell  them 
how  not  to  vote. 

“The  Democratic  politicians  can  no  longer  say  that 
our  policy  is  poor  politics,  because  since  our  coming 
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HOME  THE  CAMPAIGNERS 


here  Bryan,  Marshall,  Untermeyer  and  others  have 
come  to  this  state  and  pursued  exactly  the  same  pol¬ 
icy  in  attempting  to  re-elect  Keating,  Taylor,  Sel- 
domridge,  and  Hilliard;  the  only  difference  being 
that  where  we  were  pointing  out  a  great  omission  on 
the  part  of  the  administration,  they  have  at  great 
length  pointed  out  the  wonderful  accomplishments 
of  the  administration,  and  asked  that  these  men  be 
returned,  not  because  of  such  splendid  records,  or 
because  of  their  great  worth  to  the  people  of  Colo-  - 
rado,  but  simply  because  they  were  Democrats. 
Bryan  said :  ‘The  President  has  more  power  than 
any  other  executive  in  the  world.’  This  simply 
backed  us  up  in  our  contention  that  if  the  President 
wished,  he  would  only  have  to  speak  the  word  and 
the  Federal  amendment  to  enfranchise  women  would 
receive  attention  at  the  hands  of  Congress. 

“At  every  Democratic  rally  we  have  had  our  liter¬ 
ature  given  to  the  people,  as  they  entered  the  halls, 
and  put  throughout  the  halls  in  every  seat.  Although 
the  administration  wanted  to  ignore  the  women’s 
plea,  and  insisted  that  it  was  not  an  issue  in  this 
campaign,  they  were  forced  to  recognize  that  it  was 
an  issue  and  a  big  one.” 

Miss  Josephine  Casey  sends  word  that  she  is  too 
exhausted  by  the  campaign  in  Arizona  to  return  in 
time  for  the  meeting.  She  has  spoken  several  times 
every  day  during  the  campaign  and  sends  word  that 
she  is  more  enthusiastic  than  ever  about  the  political 

work  of  the  Union. 

“I  hope  you  are  as  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  Arizona 
campaign  as  I  am,”  she 
writes.  “Representative 
Hayden  had  to  return  to 
Arizona  to  assist  Sena¬ 
tor  Smith.  The  State 
Democratic  Convention 
had  to  put  in  its  plat¬ 
form  a  plank  for  nation¬ 
al  suffrage.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  were  undoubtedly 
greatly  worried.  Cer- 
ta;nly  suffrage  was  made 
an  issue  in  Arizona.  The 
representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  from  that  state 
must  feel,  after  the  dem¬ 
onstration  of  suffrage 
interest  during  this  cam¬ 
paign,  that  suffrage  is 
one  of  the  matters  which 
is  of  concern  to  their 
constituents.  This  must 
inevitably  produce  a 
marked  change  in  their 
actions  at  Washington 
with  regard  to  the  suf¬ 
frage  amendment.  We 
have  spoken  in  every 
town  in  Arizona  and  in 
almost  every  mining 
camp  and  at  every  cen¬ 
ter  where  ranchers  or 
miners  were  gathered  to¬ 
gether.  We  have  distrib¬ 
uted  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  leaflets.  We 
have  had  press  bulletins 
printed  in  papers  in  even 
the  remotest  places.” 

Miss  Virginia  Arnold, 
who  has  been  campaign¬ 
ing  m  Oregon  against 
the  Democratic  candi¬ 
dates  for  Congress  from 
that  state,  is  remaining 
in  Portland  to  take 
charge  of  the  permanent 
headquarters  which  the 
Congressional  Union  has 
opened  in  Oregon.  Miss 
Arnold  writes: 


1510  H  Street  N.  W. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

SUITS 

GOATS 


Duluth,  Minn. 


BLOUSES  NOVELTIES  MILLINERY 


GOWNS 


Fifth  Avenue  and  46th  Street 
New  York 

WRAPS 

FURS 
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“The  campaign  is  over,  and  we  feel  much  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  results  in  Oregon.  National  woman 
suffrage  has  been  made  a  live  political  issue  in  this 
state.  People  had  almost  forgotten,  it  seemed,  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  federal  amendment  for 
woman  suffrage.  This  campaign  has  awakened  a 
new  interest  and  has  made  the  federal  amendment  a 
common  topic  of  the  day.  The 
work  of  organization  here 
bids  fair  to  bring  good  results. 

“At  a  luncheon  given  yes¬ 
terday  to  Mrs.  Stubbs  just  be¬ 
fore  her  departure,  a  Con¬ 
gressional  Union  sustaining 
committee  was  formed. 

Among  those  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  are  Mrs.  L.  W.  Therkel- 
sen,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Gilbert,  Mrs. 

W.  J.  Hawkins,  one  of  Port¬ 
land’s  prominent  club  women, 

Mrs.  Emma  B.  Carroll,  Dr. 

Florence  Manion,  a  prominent 
Portland  physician,  and  Mrs. 

A.  E.  Borthwick,  president  of 
the  College  Equal  Suffrage 
League. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Hardy  Stubbs 
left  Oregon  immediately  after 
election  day.  “One  would 
think,”  she  said  in  telling  of 
the  campaign,  “that  Senator 
Chamberlain  had  spent  most 
of  his  life  working  for  this 
lederal  amendment,  to  hear 
his  speeches  and  those  of  his 
Democratic  friends  during  the 
campaign.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  suffrage  has  been 
made  an  issue  in  Oregon.’  ” 


A  splendid  tribute  was  paid  to  Miss  Margaret 
Whittemore,  one  of  the  Congressional  Union  organ¬ 
izers  in  charge  of  the  campaign  in  Washington. 
Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  campaign  she  was 
offered  a  large  salary  and  the  payment  of  all  her 
expenses  by  one  of  the  political  parties  if  she  would 


CONGRESSIONAL  UNION  HEADQUARTERS  IN  IDAHO 


join  forces  with  them  and  become  one  of  their  or¬ 
ganizers.  Miss  Whittemore,  who  worked  through 
the  campaign  without  any  salary  and  paid  all  of  her 
own  expenses,  wrote  to  the  National  Headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Union,  in  Washington,  as  she  left  Seat¬ 
tle: 

“The  Associated  Press  and 
the  principal  papers  here  all 
say  that  our  campaign  has 
had  a  marked  effect  and  that 
it  was  a  master  stroke  for  the 
Union  to  initiate  such  a  line 
of  work.  I  believe  that  our 
campaign  has  achieved  re¬ 
sults.  I  never  enjoyed  any 
work  so  much  as  this.” 


Mrs.  Gertrude  Hunter,  who 
conducted  the  campaign  in 
Wyoming,  left  for  the  East 
as  soon  as  election  returns 
were  in  and  it  was  clear  that 
the  Democratic  candidate  had 
gone  down  to  defeat. 


Plans  are  on  foot  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  organization  now 
begun  among  the  women  vot¬ 
ers.  The  mere  presence  of 
such  an  organization  must  in¬ 
evitably  have  a  strong  moral 
effect  upon  the  Congressmen 
and  parties  at  Washington. 


Women  a  Political  Power  in  Nine  States 


THE  votes  of  women  evidently  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  recent  election.  The 
results  of  the  campaign  conducted  by  the 
Congressional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage  against 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  nine  States  where 
women  voted  are  just  beginning  to  be  seriously 
considered  by  the  Democratic  politicians. 

There  were  forty-five  Democratic  candidates  in 
the  nine  states  contesting  for  seats  in  the  new 
Senate  and  House — eight  Senatorial  candidates 
and  thirty-four  would-be  Representatives.  Of 
this  number,  the  Democrats  succeeded  in  electing 
a  total  of  nineteen,  while  the  Republicans  and 
Progressives  took  twenty-six  of  these  seats. 
The  Democratic  representation  from  these  nine 
states  in  the  present  Congress  has  been  sixteen, 
while  the  opposition  has  had  twenty-nine  seats. 
This  means  that  the  Democrats  gained  three  seats 
in  the  nine  states  in  question.  At  first  glance 
this  looks  as  if  the  women’s  campaign  had  been  a 
failure.  But  down  in  their  hearts  the  Democratic 
managers  acknowledge  that  the  campaign  was  a 
success. 

Looked  at  in  details,  the  result  shows  up  badly 
for  the  Democrats.  For  instance,  in  Colorado,  it 
was  not  until  November  7 — five  days  after  the 
election — that  Senator  Thomas  knew  he  was  re¬ 
elected  by  the  narrowest  kind  of  a  squeak.  In 
this  state  alone  the  women’s  plea  for  assistance 
helped  in  wiping  out  a  Democratic  majority  of 
45,000  votes,  Senator  Thomas  having  been  elect- 
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ed  by  that  majority  in  1912.  The  Democratic 
Campaign  Committee  in  Colorado  acknowledged 
the  power  of  the  women’s  influence  when  it  de¬ 
voted  its  last  campaign  circular  issued  on  the 
eve  of  the  election  entirely  to  the  women’s  cam¬ 
paign  and  pleaded  with  the  voters  to  disregard 
this  issue.  In  addition,  the  women  defeated  one 
of  the  Democratic  Congressmen  in  Colorado  and 
reduced  the  majorities  of  the  others. 

In  Oregon,  also,  the  managers  for  Senator 
Chamberlain  acknowledged  the  power  of  the 
women’s  vote  by  devoting  the  opening  para¬ 
graphs  in  their  last  campaign  circular  to  a  plea 
against  the  women. 

In  Arizona,  it  was  not  until  November  6 — four 
days  after  the  election — that  Senator  Mark  Smith 
was  known  to  have  been  elected,  so  strenuous 
was  the  campaign  waged  against  him  by  the 
women.  In  the  other  States  where  the  women 
worked  the  figures  showed  greatly  reduced  ma¬ 
jorities  for  the  Democrats  who  were  successful, 
and  almost  universal  defeat  for  the  Democratic 
candidates  who  tried  to  wrest  from  the  Republi¬ 
cans  and  Progressives  the  seats  which  the  latter 
held. 

As  the  returns  are  completed,  it  is  seen  more 
clearly  that  the  revolt  against  the  Democrats  was 
confined  principally  to  the  industrial  states  of  the 
East,  the  largest  majorities  against  them  being- 
cast  in  states  like  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  the  New  England  States.  In  the 
states  of  the  Middle  West— the  farming  and 
grain-growing  and  cattle-raising  states  the 
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Democrats  not  only  held  their  own,  but  made 
gains.  This  is  true  of  Minnesota,  South  Dakota, 
Wisconsin  and  Nebraska.  But  when  it  came  to 
the  suffrage  states,  the  women  were  able  to  pre¬ 
vent  approval  of  the  party,  by  showing  its  suf¬ 
frage  record,  and  asking  for  the  defeat  of  its  can¬ 
didates  on  the  ground  that  the  party  in  power 
had  refused  consideration  of  the  suffrage  amend¬ 
ment. 

Not  the  least  important  phase  of  the  matter  is 
the  question  of  1916,  the  Presidential  year.  Two 
more  states  have  been  added  to  the  suffrage  col¬ 
umn — Nevada  and  Montana — making  seven  more 
seats  in  House  and  Senate  for  which  women  may 
cast  ballots.  Montana  casts  four  votes  in  the 
electoral  college  for  President,  and  Nevada  three. 
The  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  has  been  cut  to  twenty-four,  and  if 
the  party  wishes  to  retain  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  it  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  single  vote — 
woman  or  man — in  these  eleven  states. 

The  importance  of  the  situation  will  be  more 
fully  realized  by  the  Democratic  politicians  when 
they  understand  that  the  wonderful  fight  which 
the  women  made  this  time  was  the  result  of  a 
very  short  campaign,  by  only  two  women  or¬ 
ganizers  in  each  state,  with  very  little  money  on 
which  to  run  the  campaign.  With  two  years 
more  in  which  to  prepare  for  a  campaign,  the 
women  can  absolutely  assure  Democratic  defeat, 
if  that  party  persists  in  refusing  to  allow  a  vote 
on  the  suffrage  amendment. 
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Christabel  Pankhurst  Speaks  in  Washington 


Tells  of  Militant  Movement 


OTHERS  have  sown  the  seed.  It  falls  to  you 
only  to  do  the  reaping.  Well,  then,  at  least 
do  that.  And  remember  that  nothing  would 
further  so  effectively  the  cause  of  international 
woman  suffrage  as  the  passage  by  your  Congress  of 
the  national  amendment  declaring  that  sex  shall  not 
constitute  a  bar  to  citizenship.  Splendid  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  country,  and  it  is  glorious 
to  know  that  two  more  states  have  just  been  won, 
but  think  how  much  more  glorious  would  be  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  American  womanhood  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  what  an  impetus  it  would 
give  to  the  cause  in  the  countries  of  Europe  where 
the  women  watch  so  eagerly  for  news  from  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

This  was  the  message  of  Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst 
to  the  suffragists  of  the  United  States  at  the  open¬ 
ing  tea  of  the  winter,  given  by  the  Congressional 
Union  at  the  National  Capital. 

The  tea  was  held  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Union.  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Bel¬ 
mont  and  Miss  Pankhurst  were  the  guests  of  honor. 

So  great  was  the  interest  that  the  rooms  of 
Studio  House  were  crowded,  the  halls  filled,  and 
many  late  comers  were  regretfully  informed  that  not 
an  inch  of  avaliable  space  remained.  Miss  Pank¬ 
hurst  was  introduced  by  Miss  Alice  Paul,  chairman 
of  the  Congressional  Union,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
her  address,  while  pledges  for  the  support  of  the 
work  in  behalf  of  the  federal  amendment  were  being 
taken  by  Miss  Paul,  spoke  again  from  the  stairway 
to  the  guests  assembled  in  the  rooms  below. 

Miss  Pankhurst  herself,  girlish  and  sweet,  her 
rosy  little  face,  mobile  features  and  big  brown  eyes 
with  a  humerous  glint  that  was  especially  pro¬ 
nounced  when  she  referred  to  “the  militancy  that 
was  necessary  before  America  succeeded  in  con¬ 
vincing  Great  Britain  that  taxation  without  repre¬ 


sentation  was  tyranny,”  and  again,  “I  seem  to  re¬ 
member  some  militancy  in  the  matter  of  freeing  the 
negroes.  Then  why  not  militancy  for  the  sake  of 
white  women  ?”  made  a  delightful  and  effective  per¬ 
sonal  appeal  to  her  audience.  But  Miss  Pankhurst 
spoke  especially  of  the  present  status  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  franchise  in  this  country. 

“Conditions  are  very  different  here,”  she  said. 
“Yours  is  a  new  country,  mine  an  old  one,  and 
even  here  you  are  finding  your  first  successes  in 
the  west  rather  than  in  the  east  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  more  conservative.  But  you  will  win; 
those  who  are  opposed  to  you  are  finding  that 
there  is  no  use  in  fighting  against  progress, 
against  nature,  again  God.  ‘Male  and  female 
created  he  them,’  and  men  are  realizing  whether 
they  admit  it  or  not,  that  they  cannot  succeed  in 
governing  wisely  or  justly  without  the  aid  of 
women.  Those  countries  which  are  most  warlike 
and  brutal  are  those  where  men  have  most 
power  and  women  are  regarded  as  inferior  things. 
War,  we  believe,  is  the  outcome  of  exclusively 
male  government.  The  love  of  peace  enters  where 
women'Eave  their  "share  of  power.  And  not  until  this 
love  of  peace  is  universal  can  a  nation  afford  to  lay 
down  its  arms  or  cease  its  preparedness  for  war. 

“Because  of  this,  for  the  good  of  men  and  women,  l 
the  protection  of  little  children,  and  the  future  of 
the  race,  women  have  been  fighting  in  my  country. 
For  these  things  they  have  been  willing  to  go  to 
prison.  And  they  have  no  sense  of  self-sacrifice. 
Those  of  us  who  are  working  heart  and  soul  for 
a  great  cause  know  that  the  cause  is  doing  more 
for  us  than  we  can  ever  do  for  it. 

“Now,  for  the  time  being,  militancy  has  ceased  in 
England,  because  our  country  is  engaged  in  a  life  and 
death  struggle,  and  we  feel  if  England  and  the 
allies  lose,  it  would  bring  misfortune  on  the  whole 
world — your  country  as  well  as  ours.  Nothing  else 
in  the  world  but  such  a  supreme  danger  would 
have  induced  us  to  adopt  this  course.  We  did  not 
come  lightheartedly  to  militancy,  only  when  every 


other  means  had  been  tried  and  had  failed;  and  we 
know  it  was  the  right  and  only  course.  It  was  and 
may  be  again  a  mighty  force,  but  for  the  present  we 
must  help  the  nation  in  its  hour  of  peril.” 

Miss  Pankhurst  referred  with  feeling  to  Susan  B. 
Anthony  and  other  great  American  women  “who 
showed  us  the  way,”  and  paid  affectionate  tribute  to 
the  work  for  equal  suffrage  of  Miss  Paul  and  Miss 
Lucy  Burns. 

“Your  country  needs  your  intelligence  and  your 
aid,”  Miss  Pankhurst  said  in  concluding.  “And  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait.  History  is  beng  made  today 
that  will  change  the  face  of  nations.  It  is  not  only 
our  right  but  our  duty  to  take  our  part  in  making 
it.” 

Among  those  present  were  Sir  Cecil  Arthur 
Spring-Rice,  the  British  Ambassador,  and  Lady 
Spring-Rice;  Mirza  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  the  Charge 
d’Affaires  of  Persia;  Rear  Admiral  McGowan, 
U.  S.  N.,  Mrs.  McGowan  and  Miss  McGowan; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Barrett  Ridgely,  Mrs. 
George  Talbot  Odell,  Mrs.  Robert  Hinckley, 
Mrs.  John  B.  Henderson,  Miss  Edith  Spofford, 
Miss  Janet  Richards,  Miss  Hazel  Mackaye,  Dr. 
Nevil  Monroe  Hopkins  and  Mrs.  Hopkins,  and 
Mrs.  Herman  E.  Gasch. 

Over  eight  hundred  dollars  was  raised  for  the 
winter  campaign  of  the  Union. 

Miss  Pankhurst  and  Mrs.  Belmont  arrived  in 
Washington  Saturday  afternoon,  November  7,  en 
route  to  Chattanooga  to  attend  the  Southern  States 
Suffrage  Conference.  They  were  entertained  while 
in  Washington  by  Mrs.  Edward  Beale  McLean,  and 
were  the  guests  in  honor  of  whom  a  dinner  was 
given  Saturday  evening  by  John  Barrett,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


Suffrage  in  England 


MRS.  ALICE  PARK,  who,  although  a  California 
woman,  is  a  member  of  various  suffrage  or¬ 
ganizations  in  Great  Britain  and  has  spent 
considerable  time  in  suffrage  work  in  that  country, 
sends  an  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  suf¬ 
frage  movement  in  great  Britain  : 

“The  British  and  Irish  militant  women  faced  a  new 
situation  when  England  declared  war  against  Ger¬ 
many.  Their  decisions  as  to  what  to  do  in  the  emer¬ 
gency  had  to  be  made  by  organizations  independent 
of  each  other.  Women  had  found  it  impossible  to 
agree  on  policy  and  tactics  during  the  nine  years  of 
the  Suffragette  movement,  and  their  organizations 
represented  every  shade  of  opinion  and  every  degree 
of  protest  from  petition  to  arson.  Contrary  to  the 
announcements  in  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States,  they  did  not  all  turn  to  nursing  and  relief 
work,  though  many  of  them  promptly  declared  their 
energies  would  be  used  in  efforts  to  relieve  distress, 
particularly  of  women  and  children. 

“Two  organizations  stand  out  conspicuously  from 
the  fifty  or  more  leagues  of  Suffragists  and  Suffra¬ 
gettes.  These  two  are  holding  firmly  to  the  demand 
of  ‘suffrage  first.’  Even  at  a  time  when  the  nation 
is  in  peril,  when  all  educational  movements  are  in 
eclipse,  and  when  all  other  groups  of  women  have 
been  stampeded  into  relief  work — at  a  time  when 
men  have  gone  to  the  battlefield — these  two  organiza¬ 
tions  raise  their  voices  amid  the  hubbub  and  demand 
votes  for  women,  and  demand  them  now. 

“Which  are  the  two  organizations  which  are  stand¬ 
ing,  even  in  time  of  war,  against  the  government  and 
against  war?  They  are  the  East  London  Federation 
of  Suffragettes,  led  by  Sylvia  Pankhurst,  with  head¬ 


quarters  in  London,  and  the  Irish  Woman’s  Fran¬ 
chise  League,  led  by  Hannah  Sheehy  Skeffington, 
with  headquarters  in  Dublin.  Their  papers,  The 
Dreadnought  and  the  Irish  Citizen,  appear  every 
week,  and,  as  of  old,  they  declare  in  the  strongest 
terms  their  protest  against  the  government  and 
against  the  war,  and  their  demand  for  votes  for 
women.  They  add  to  their  previous  arguments  the 
demand  for  votes  in  order  to  vote  for  peace.  They 
call  attention  again  and  again  to  the  great  wrong 
being  committed  anew  against  women,  in  men’s  de¬ 
claring  war  while  denying  votes  to  women,  and  in 
men’s  plunging  not  only  themselves  but  women  and 
children  into  ruin. 

"Sylvia  and  her  followers  are  as  militant  in  spirit 
and  in  act  as  any  or  all  other  militant  women,  but 
they  have  not  burned  buildings.  They  have  defied 
the  government  time  and  time  again,  in  speeches  at 
the  famous  Trafalgar  Square  meetings,  in  street  pro¬ 
tests,  arrests  and  hunger  and  thirst  strikes.  Every¬ 
thing  short  of  destruction  of  property  has  been  on 
their  program. 

“Ireland,  also,  as  well  as  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  has  all  degrees  of  militancy,  and  organizations 
to  represent  all  shades  of  opinion  and  all  forms  of 
activity.  Of  these,  the  Irish  Woman’s  Franchise 
League,  having  protested  and  suffered  indignities  in 
and  out  of  prison,  stands  now  for  ‘suffrage  first,’  and 
they  expect  to  win  votes  before  the  English  women 
succeed.  In  fact,  they  say  that  the  granting  of  home 
rule  in  the  past  would  have  been  followed  by  votes 
for  Irish  women,  and  that  it  has  been  the  English¬ 
man  and  not  the  Irishman  who  denied  them  their 
rights. 

“Understanding  history  and  politics  thoroughly, 
the  Irish  Woman’s  Franchise  League  and  the  East 
London  Federation  of  Suffragettes  will  continue  to 
raise  their  voices  during  the  war,  and  to  cry  aloud 


the  national  need  of  votes  for  women.  Hannah 
Sheehy  Skeffington  says  that  male  statesmanship  has 
made  of  Europe  a  universal  shambles,  and  that  wo¬ 
men  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  used  simply 
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to  mop  up  the  blood  and  purify  the  stench  of  the 
slaughterhouse,  but  that  they  should  clear  awav  the 
whole  rotten  system.  She  calls  today  not  the  eclipse 
of  opportunity,  but  opportunity  itself.” 
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Treasurers  Report 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TOWARD  $50,000  FUND 
FOR  SECURING  THE  PASSAGE  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

( Fund  opened  December  jth,  igi2.  Donations, 
membership  fees  and  tickets  are  here  listed;  receipts 
from  the  purely  business  departments  of  ‘‘The  Suf¬ 
fragist’’  and  the  Literature  Committee  are  not  in¬ 
cluded.) 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  OCTOBER  24-h 
THROUGH  NOVEMBER  2d,  1914 


Miss  Charlotte  Johnston  .  $1.00 

Miss  M.  F.  Brennan  .  1.00 

Miss  Lillian  H.  Lyon .  1.00 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard  .  25.00 

Miss  Janet  Richards  .  10.00 

Miss  Cornelia  Crans  .  1.00 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker .  50.00 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith  .  5.00 

Mrs.  L.  M.  B.  Mitchell  .  1.00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  McCalla  .  10.00 

Mrs.  John  Rogers  .  10.00 

C.  S .  2.50 

Mrs.  Almira  Sweeten  .  2.00 

Mrs.  S.  B.  McDuffie  .  2.00 

Philadelphia  Congressional  Union .  70.00 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Warbasse  .  5.00 

Mrs.  Anne  Simons  .  .25 

Miss  Marion  Page  .  .50 

Miss  Katherine  Fisher  .  1.00 

Mrs.  S.  Ella  Wood  Dean .  22.00 

Mrs.  Mary  Realty  Clagett .  1.00 

Mrs.  Shaemas  O’Shee!  . 1.00 

Mrs.  Katherine  R.  Miller  .  .50 

Mrs.  Crawford  Hill  .  10.00 

A  Friend  .  25.00 

Anonymous  .  5.00 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe  .  .75 

Anonymous  .  4.00 

Mrs.  George  Odell  .  1.00 

Mrs.  Nevil  Monroe  Hopkins  .  1.00 

Mrs.  Harold  Walker  .  15.00 

Mrs.  Towle  .  .50 

Miss  Josephine  Newell  .  5.00 

Miss  Helen  F.  Shedd  .  1.00 

Mrs.  Walter  Carter  .  1.00 

Mrs.  John  B.  Henderson  .  25.00 

A  Woman  Rebel  .  100.00 

Miss  Brooke  Bright  .  1.00 

Anonymous  .  1.00 

Anonymous  .  .50 

Anonymous  .  1.00 

Miss  Lucy  Mackrille  .  1.00 

Mrs.  Richmond  Pearson  Davis .  3.00 

Miss  Viola  Thorwarth  (Collected) .  1.50 

Mrs.  Wickersham  .  10.00 

Miss  Lynn  .  10.00 

Mrs.  Cuno  H.  Rudolph  .  5.00 

Anonymous  .  10.00 

Miss  Delia  McGrail .  1.00 

Miss  Corliss  .  1.00 

Miss  Annie  Kinney  .  1.00 

Anonymous  .  9.00 

Miss  Anna  Burns .  25.00 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Keiley  .  25.00 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Wells  .  25.00 

Miss  Maude  Younger  .  5.00 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Gilmore  .  5.00 

Mrs.  William  Kent  .  75.00 

Collections  .  33.22 

Membership  fees  .  17.24 


Total  .  $683.40 

Previously  acknowledged  in  The  Suffragist.  47,966.44 


Total  to  November  2,  1914 . $48,649.90 


1 000  New  Subscribers 

MISS  RUTH  NOYES,  who  is  helping  Miss 
Stevens  in  the  Colorado  campaign,  writes 
to  Washington  headquarters:  “Last  night 
we  received  the  Suffragist.  It  simply  thrilled  us 
to  read  this  paper.  I  think  that  you  certainly  are 
to  be  congratulated  and  if  we  needed  anything 
to  make  us  more  zealous  this  furnishes  the  in¬ 
centive.  It  is  wonderful  that  we  have  such  a 
paper  as  our  own  organ.” 

Will  you  not  help  spread  the  circulation  of 
our  paper  so  that  we  may  have  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  circle  of  enthusiastic  workers? 

MEMBERS  WHO  HAVE  SECURED  NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 

NOV.  1st  TO  NOV.  11th 

(In  this  column  we  list  the  subscribers  sent  in  each 
week  by  our  members.  These  are  only  a  part  of  the 
total  number  of  new  subscriptions .) 


Miss  Alice  Paul  .  2 

Miss  Marie  Goucher  Greene .  2 

Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whittemore .  2 

Miss  Anna  McCue  .  1 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard  .  1 

Miss  Martha  Neilson  .  2 

Mrs.  Jessie  Hardy  Stubbs  .  2 

Mrs.  Crystal  Eastman  Benedict .  2 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Hunter  .  1 
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Previously  acknowledged  in  The  Suffragist . 354 

Total  to  November  11th . 369 

New  Members 

THE  Congressional  Union  election  campaign 
has  meant  the  winning  of  many  members 
among  the  women  voters.  During  the  week 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Warren,  the  wife  of  Senator  War¬ 
ren  of  Wyoming,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Pershing,  the  wife  of  General  Pershing,  joined 
the  Union  at  the  Wyoming  headquarters.  Mrs. 
R.  N.  La  Fontaine,  wife  of  the  Mayor  of  Chey¬ 
enne,  is  another  new  member. 


“Good  Goods  at  Right  Prices" 

Meyer’s  Military  Shops 

1327  F  STREET  NORTHWEST 
DR.  JAEGER’S  WOMEN’S  SWEATER  COATS 
SPORT  HATS,  AUTO  RUGS  AND  SCARFS 
Prices  Very  Reasonable 
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The  Maurice  Joyce  Eng.  Co. 

EVENING  STAR  BUILDING 


Phone  Main  5035-Branch  19  Shampooing 

Gertrude  Clemens 

iu  jFmtr  f’gstpm  Manicuring  anil 
$jatri)rfSBttt0 

Facial  Massage  a  Specialty 

NEW  EBBITT  HOTEL  14th  and  F  Streets  N.  W. 


Telephone  Main  673 

Lawman  Engraving  Co. 

HALF  TONES,  ZINC  ETCHINGS 
PROCESS  ENGRAVERS 

POST  BUILDING  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  BUSINESS  TIP 

Slow  business  does  not  of  necessity  mean  no  business.  Drive  trade-— 
advertise  tell  the  public  of  your  bargains.  Have  your  commercial 
paper  well  printed— put  some  “steam"  in  it.  Try  O-P-Oo.  Metnoa. 
Main  4250.  We  specialize  in  strong,  business  -  building  printing. 

*‘We  Grow  * Cauee  We  Know " 

COLUMBIAN  PRINTING  COMPANY,  INC. 


815  Fourteenth  Street  N.  W. 


Serve  Suffragettes 

At  Your  Suffrage  Day  Luncheon 

You’ll  enjoy  the  dainty 
cracker— and  advertise  the 
Cause  at  the  same  time. 

Special  Offer 

(To  Woman  Suffrage  Associations) 

8  Dozen  10c  Packages  $7.20 

Carriage  prepaid  to  any  point 
East  of  the  Mississippi 


temi 


CRACKERS 


JOHNSON  EDUCATOR 
FOOD  CO- 

35  B&tterymarch  Street 
Boston,  Mess. 


'•THE  BUSY  CORNER" 


SCaittt  Sc  (£ov 


8TH  ST  AND  PENNA.  AYE. 


OPEN  9:00  A.  M. — CLOSE  5:45  P.  Mi 


Those  to  Whom  Quality  and  Style 
Appeal  More  Than  Lavish  Trim¬ 
ming  Will  Delight  In  Our 


Fine  Assortment  of 


High  =  Grade  Waists  at 


$3.95 


* icoiiy  uui  luuiottuve  oi  me  smart¬ 
ness  of  style  nor  quality  of  materials,  but  when 
you  see  one  of  these  waists  upon  yourself  and 
compare  it  with  many  which  you  have  purchased 
elsewhere  for  practically  the  same  price  you 
WILL  SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE;  and  it  will  all 
be  in  the  favor  of  Kann  styles. 

Waists  in  black  velvet  and  white  satin  combi¬ 
nations. 


Waists  of  fine  silk  shadow  lace,  black  over 
white,  or  white  ovei  flesh  or  white. 

Waists  of  beautiful  quality  crepe  de  chine  in 
a  great  variety  of  colors,  street  shades,  light 
pink  and  white. 

All  sizes  in  lot. 


Waist  Store — Second  Floor 


